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ABSTRACT 

The low level of family involvement in school affairs 
has become a predominant explanation for a wide variety of school 
problems: Although there is little data to support the two underlying 
assumptions of this causal relationship, i,e., a decrease in family 
involvement, and the efficacy of parent participation in enhancing 
student performance, there is potential in the intervention 
implications stemming from this hypothesized relationship. Most 
intervention efforts have focused on increasing parent participation, 
however, in the absence of any serious analysis of the content and 
purpose of that participation. Changing family conditions are 
repeatedly scapegoated in these discussions, yet the changing social 
conditions are a reality, and should generate a new level of 
discussion about home-school relations and alternative mechanisms to 
accommodate them. The "victim blaming" implicit in deficient parent 
participation explanations threatens to divert attention from 
collaborative home-school efforts and fruitful change. (JAC) 
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Student achievement end underoch I evement has been an 
Issue of general concern for several decades. Intervention 
efforts to enhance achievement In the past 25 years have 
been based on a series of causal f factors Including 
inadequate early environmental stimulation.* inadequate or 
ineffective teaching techniques, inappropriate school 
curricula* and racial biases, "in the last decade there has 
been a further .redirection in the predominant explanation 
for school problems. The family's, role yis a ^is the 
schools, and more specifically a ? "dec I i ne' i n family support 
for and participation in the child»s educational development 
has been cited. This paper considers the validity of some 
implicit assumptions in this problem definition and the 
implications of available empirical data for Intervention 
outcomes. The h is to r I ca I context In which a family focus 
developed Is overviewed, the construct . of .parent 
participation Is reviewed, and two underlying ^assumpt I ons , of 
this problem definition ^are considered* (1) families have 
been involved in schools and the quality and quantity of 
participation has declined, ie„. that Increases in school 
problems are correlated with change in patterns of family 
involvement; ,and ' (2) family participation enhances student 
act* Teve.ni elnT, FT n al XT, T hTex ve ntTon IWI I cirr Iwr ~a re 
discussed, 

» 
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Ibe^ tfisifi£i£& CflQlaaJti XJ3£ fifcaasica AEfiLicaa tHEili* - 



In the^evaMy 1970 f s we b.ecame aware of ;a /surprising, 
number of ways In whi ch" Aire r i can families deviated from the 
idealized norm* We learned of rising divorce rates* single 
parent families resulting from divorce and adolescent' 
pregnancy* and a frightening incidence^of child abuse* As 
the Civil Rights movement expanded to women* children end 
the N hand i.capped* the circumstances of families became more 
prominent and attention was directed to parents* parenting 
and family dysfunction* * 



In 1973 at Senate hearings b'efore the subcommittee on 

* i 

Children and' Youth* Walter fiondale said! 



I have worked on practically -all the human 
prob I ems— 'the hunger route* the Indian route* 
the migratory labor rout'e* the equality of 
education route* and the hous I ng route; all of 
them— and I ncreas i ngly reached a conclusion 
that is not very profound* It all "begins with 
the family* That is the key institution in * 
American life* If it breaks down* if it Is 
unable to do what society has assumed it will 
*do, then all of these other problems develop* 
They are iymptomsl think of more fundamental 
f am i I y' breakdown* 



With statements like these from political figures* 
researchers* and socla-4 cr i t-i-e-s-*— t h e family was keyed as a 
causal factor in almost all social problems. A primary 
campaign focus of. Carter's 1976 presidential campaign was 
"the steady erosion and weakening, of our families". By 1976 
the, crisis in Amer.ican_ families was a widely perceived 
phenomenon. 



In his recent book on family- policy Steimer (1981), 
argues that "Family dysfunction became a public Issue less 
because of actual evidence of massive numbers of *new cases 
than 1 because of a general uneasiness about f ami I y stab i 1 1 ty 
with which numerous f ami I Ijes cou I d empathize" (P.ll). As 
family issues gained attention Steiner notes that 



."...scholars and politicians recast a plethora 
of old social policy questions—child 
development* social services public 

welfare"— >as issues of family policy.. For 
example* where children's cognitive processes 
or deserted mothers might have been focal 
points earlier* the whole family now became 
the subject of Interest. Commissions and 
committees that were organized early in' the 
1970's to think about children Q£ social 
services reported later In the decade,, in terms 
of families 'and family policy" (Steiner* 1981* 

.p. 21). , 



The Zeitgeist -of the 70 f s was family and this backdrop 
provideo explanations for persistent school problems such as 
dec i in In g achievement; discipline* violence \ and vandalism* 
While ftjuch of the general concern about families focused on 
family dysf linst I on and family decline/ school problems were 
recast as the result of declining family involvement in a 
child's edu cat-ion and socialization* This idea was so 
widespread that in a 1976 Gallup Poll/ two thirds of those 
surveyed blamed parents for declining test scores because 
they d i d not provide enough attention/ help and supervision 
to their children (Bronf enbrenner* 1977)* 

< - "» 
The popular press has cpntributed greatly to the 
perception of. family disaffiliation with the school as- a 
cause of school problems* With titles like ff The Parent 
Gap"/ "Help/ Teacher Can f t Teach 11 / and "Why Johnny Can't 
Read 11 / school achievement and family circumstances" were 
dramatically linked* C i t i ng_ teAChex^ c,ojjfn^D±s**l44ce- "'only two 
parents showed up for PT£ conferences"/ "parents don^t care 
about their kids in school"/ "parents don f t spend time with 
their children anymore"/ these explanations have solidified 

the Pj^c^e.&tjjDj]L_.tb.aJt^ s.tuden't ^achJ-e-vemen ; t declines when 

parents withdraw from the process* Secondly/ these 
relationships imply that the school is limited in how much 
it can achieve with the children of uninvolved parents* 



Besides change in family funct i on I hg> ■ there has been a 
growing sense that Americans barely participate l,n community 
systems like the schools* In a booklet published by the New 
Jersey. School Board Association t^e author begins with the 
1 comment: 



"Today for the vast majority of people across 
America* citizen Involvement in education Is 
limited to voting for school board members or 
belonging to a parent/teacher organization* 
And the number of 'citizens who participate 
even to this extent becomes less each year* 11 
(Simoh* 1981/ P*5) 



Parent participation* Family involvement* These are 
widely used concepts with, varying and surplus meanings. 
Parent participation as It has been referred to in. he 
literature and used as a variable Jn research., and 
Intervention varies from attendaace at parent-teacher 
conferences to volunteer work as an aide in the classroom* 
from assistance with a. child's, homework to service * on a 
parent advisory council. In part the multiple meanings 
relate to the speaker, the add i ence, , and the specific group 
of parents and children being discussed, For example, 
publications for teachers discuss methods of drawing^parents 
in to the teaching process^ communicating more „ef f ectl ve ly 
with parents and working with parents as a team* For 
administrators there is focus on forming parent advisory 
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'councils and working with school boards*, Citizen groups and 
school reformers urge parents to organize for recognition* 
input and to demand school accountability* 

6 ' * 

Age and ethnic group of the child* and the education* 
income and emp I oymen t status of the parents further 
differentiate 'definitions of what is meant by parent 
participation* but not necessarily In consistent ways* For 
example citizen groups advocate the inclusion of low J n core 
minority parents in decision making and policy setting roles 
in the school* School personnel are more likply to^advbcate 
a supportive role for this group ^of parents or an education 
program for them teaching parenting skills* or how to assist 
their child with school* Host of the discussion of parent 
involvement with the schools is' most relevant for young 
children* certainly pre-hlgh school yet the rhetoric Is so 
general that the differing paren t-.ch lid and f am } t y-schoo I 7 
relationships of different developmental levels are not 
acknowledged* Consequently* discussion of tbe construct 
family Involvement or parent participation Is broad and^ 
poorly defined*/ 
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Much of the discussion of parent participation ass.erts 
that parental involvement in schools has declined. As a 
result or In conjunction with the instability in American 
famll'les* It is suggested that parents spend less, time with 
their children and are less involved v in the school than at 
some time 'I n the past. The history of parent involvement 
end efforts over the past 20 "years suggest the opposite. As 
a result of legislated actions and citizen eff.orts parents 
may have more opportunities to be Involved in a wider range 

* o 

of roles *is a lii the school. 

Since the mid 1960's there have been, major federal 
efforts to improve the educational standing of 
disadvantaged* low income and handicapped children* e.g.* 
Title I* Title III* Head Start, and P.L 9*W*2 Education 
for the Handicapped Act. Most of these have mandated parent 
involvement .and community participation In various aspects 
of the school's procedure and program. For example* parents 
became involved in the instructional process in Hea.d Start 
classrooms* in the planning and evaluation of services for 
their children during the IEP pr oce dur es required by PL 
94-142* and as members of advisory counc 1 1 s mandated by the 
Title I and Title III programs.. Davies reports that in 
1978* Title I programs alpne had over 60*000 Parent Advisory 

9 



Councils nationwide with about 9GG*OGQ members* 

Most school districts have initiated parent advisory 
councils not necessarily linked to b federal program* 
Typically these councils are In addition to the Parents 
Teacher Organizations bat sometimes, formed with the 
assistance of the PTA for recrui tment and selection. There 
h8 ve been significant citizen efforts to increase 
involvement 'In school functioning* Although' membersbfp 
figures are net ova liable; tbefNetiona} PTA reports Itself 
to be growing and a significant political force at the 
local* state and national levels (Baisinger* 1979)* The 
National Committee for Cl.tlzens in Education was formed In 
1973 and ha,s provided assistance to hundreds of. school 
groups anrf parent groups. Their explicit purpose .Is to 
increase the quantity and quality of parent invol v-emen t In 
the public school system* 

Overall it appears that parents have more opportunities 
to become involved in the school* New parent advisory roles 
are in addition to those mechanisms for . parent-teacher or 
school collaboration that haye been available for several 
decades (e*g#> room mother* . chaperone or aide at school 
function)* Hence even if participation .in parent advisory 
councils* IEP meetings and In-school roles Is minimal It 
should represent an increase In the percentage and overall 



numbers of families involved in some form or anotiier. Since 
most of' the federally funded programs are targeted at" 
families previously excluded (e.g.> handicapped children) or 
underrepresented' (e.g.> disadvantaged or low Income) the 
to,tal number af different - families involve should have 
increased. Although- data on those numbers is unavailable 

* t 

some increase seems inevitable* 

The' perception of non-involvement held by school 
personnel and the general public may be the resul -fof 
particular subgroups being le S s involved in school 
activities. Very little data is available on ievels of 
involvement (however defined) by subgroup* Public- -concern 
has- been raised about single parents and working mothers as 
particularly stressed groups potentially more likely to, 
reduce involvement with the I r ch i I dren. Most of" the studies 
of working mothers and single parents have focused on how 
parents spend the i'r day generally lumping together all time 
with the children so that time together "In school related 
functions is not distinguishable. Medrich/ Roizen, Rubin £ 
Buckley (1982) have systematically studied the time use of 
families of 764 sixth grade' children in 20 different 
neighborhopds in Oakland, California in 1976, Their data 
collection procedures Involved interview schedules focused 
on the child's out of school time. Parents and children 
were questioned regarding activities and responsibilities of 

II, 



the chila in and outsi.de of the family/ and the time spent 
in mutual activities* Their data Indicate that generally 
working parents organize their time so as to include time 
for chi Id-related activities* They* report* no significant 
differences between working mothers and non-worklVg mothers 
in time ' spent in 'child-related activities/ \ and that 
••children of all backgrounds were abou^^^ua^J^^I I ke I jl to 
spend time wi'th their, parents on schoolwork M (Medrich* ett 
aU; 1982/ p. 2,34)# Rather than work status or marital 
status/ they report that parental t?me spent in child 
related activities is better predicted by income and 
education level (Medriqh/ et al«/ 1981/ yrfub I n/ 1982) • 

Severu! studies suggest that white parents participate 
in school activities more than black parents/ high SES 
families more than low families (Brookover et aU/ 19 7.9 J 

Coleman/ et aU/ J966J Mayeske/ 1968; ffedr ich/ * e t^ al ; ^/ 
1982K Further/ the higher thte education level, of the 
parents the more- likely they are to 7 be involved 7 in 
schoo i~re I at ed 'activities* Under some circumstances 
however/ low income/ i ess 'educated/ and minority parents may 
be substantially involved In their child's schoo l# One 
example corres from the struggle for community-control in tbe 
Oceanhill- Brownsville district of New York City during the 
late 19&0's, Gottfried's (1970) "survey of parents In this 
area found that 862 reported visiting their school in the 
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previous year* and TbZ thought that parents should have more 
jto. say about what happens .in the city schools. 

Rather than a decline In school participation by parents 
there, is reason to believe that opportunities for parent 
participation have increased/ and that parents have become 
more concerned about having Input Into matters that affect 
their children. While evidence is not available on actual 
numbers of pa r en ts I nvo Ived, the Increase i n ^ppo r tuntVl es 
suggests that more families would be . cdhtr I but i ng time to 
school related activities. The involvement of families In 
the chUd's homework* and .home-based , ass I stance does not 
differ systematically * by demographic characteristics 
although it may be the case that an overall decline has 
'occurred in parental aide to children. Curriculum changes 
and advances In multiple- fields have led some parents to 
feel unable to help their child. Other parents report being 
Instructed by the teacher not to help their child because 
they don't know the teaching methods being used. 

Given the increase In opportunities and t^e growing 
belief .that parents ought to be Involved In the school, 
rather than a decline, in levels of participation from some 
4 previous era, It seems more likely that Instead expectations 
regarding the nature of parent parti ci-patl on have changed. 
As parent participation has been introduced as a solution to 
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pr ev I ous, prob I ems (e«g** alienation af minority groups/ a 

mechanism, for community- Input to make school programs more 

♦ 

respgjyLrve to local needs)/ It hss become part of- the 
problem itself* Now It seems that, participation is so 
/accepted thfct the l^vet of participation is no longer 
satisfactory/ and for individual students presenting 
problems to the school an Immediate explanation is that 
parents are not involved/ not Involved enough/ or not 
involved in the right way* Furthermore limited success of 
ongoing programs and currfcula can be attributed to failure 
^ to fully involve families! Schraft £ Kagan (1979) assert 
that "Professional educators want the power to control 
schools while holding parents responsible if the educational 
mission fai Is" <p •?)• ' ' 

Ittlzazx at £^£cd! EaLJticftfliiaajt 

Generally It Is assumed .that parent participation in a 
child's education will enhance achievement and that parent 
participation in and of itself is desirable. There is a 
surprising dearth of empirical data on the efficacy of 
parent .participation* Efforts to relate parent 
pa r t ic i pat ion to -stu den.t achievement are limited by a 
multitude of Intervening and mediating variables (e*g*/ the 
student's ability/ the teacher's teaching skill/ the age and 
educational history -of the chl Id, and schoo l-commun I ty 
relations}* Although a relationship seems obvious 
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Intuitively* the literature supports only a modest 
correlation between varying forms of parent participation 
and student achievement. The Issue has*?been approached In a 
variety of ways* e#g#, comparisons of high and low achieving 
students on parent initiated activity with the school 
(Rankin, 1967), In depth study of high achieving urban 
schools (Phi Delta Kappan, 1980), and - Interventions 
manipulating the level of parent involvement (e#g., early 
Intervention programs). 

The 1966 Coleman Report Is often cited as evidence for 
the relationship between parent participation and, student 
achievement, Mann (1975) cites several additional studies 
supporting this relationship .but also notes that "a 
breakthrough In student achievement has not been made" (P 
..8), Davies (197a) similarly notes that while inost parents 
say that their prima/y motivation fpr participation is to 
help their children, there are not sufficient data to 
definitively correlate parent participation and student 
achievement. 

Research from early Intervention studies provides some 
experimental manipulation of the nature of parent 
participation with infants and preschoolers (e.g., no 
involvement, mother receiving tutoring, mother assisting as 
aide in day care program), I,n his review of these' programs 



Bronfenbrenner concludes: 



The c vJdence* In'di cates that the f amily Is the 
most effective and economical system for 
f os ter i ng and sustaining the development of 
the child* The evidence f nd i cates further 
that the' involvement of the child's family as 
en active participant. Is critical to the 
success of any in terventi on program* Without 
such fami ly involvement* any effects of 
Intervention* at least ;in the cognitive 
sphere* are likely to be ephemeral** to appear 
, to erode rapidly once tho program ends* In 
ponstrast* the involvement of the parents as 
partners in the enterprise provides an 
orYrfloIng ; system which can reinforce the 
effects of the program while it is In" 
operation and help to sustain them after the 
program ends* (Bronfenbrenner* 1974* p* 55) 



At the primary grade levels a variety of interventions 
generally enhancing overall parental awareness of the 
child's development and schooJwork have been, successful in 
raising achievement* For examp I e*.. Smi th (1968) encouraged 
parents to provide cond i t f ons co nduc i ve to good study habits 
£#g*> regular bed time* ten minutes a day spent reading with 
the child* and a quiet place for homework* They r.eported 
achievement gains compared to a control' group for children 
in grades K through, six*- The evaluative studies of early 
intervention programs indicate that parent invplverrent may 
be a necessary icomponent for developmental ' gain's 
(achievement)* however studies with older children suggest 
that it may not be a sufficient condition* .For example* the 
Follow Through planned variation models based primarily on 
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parent participation did not yield greater ach levement gains 
than alternative models with / little or no parent, focus 
(House, et al., 1978.J $tebblns> et 1978), 



Any relationship observed between' parent participation 
and student achievement for school-aged children may be the 
result of other coexisting condftlons. Brookover, et al. 
(1979) found that, parent involvement did not account .for a 
significant portion of the variance in achievement when 
Included in a multiple regression with school climate 
variables/ demographics, teacher attitudes, and school 
operating procedures. Parent participation may be a 
by-product of other school conditions or the result of some 
-particular school-community relations. When other variables 
are included as mediators and co.varlates the relationship 
between parent- act I vl ty and achievement is less clear. 



s 



Analyses considering parent participation in a more 
differentiated way. have shown that the nature of the 
parental activities and the strength ^f their relationship 
to achievement varies by socioeconomic group, race and 
school characteristics. Br-ookover and' his colleagues 
report » 

"... olgh parent Involvement Is associated 
with lower achievement In the high SES, white 
schools. This suggests that . parents of 
students In middle class white schools are not. 
likely to be involved with the school unless 
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the level of achl eyferoent is unsatisfactory* 
The positive relationship In the black schools % 
[ achievement and parent Involvement correlate 
• 59 3 suggests that black, parents may have 
some Impact on the way school affects 
achievement*" (Brookover* et at** 1979* p* 
47) 



Benson* Buckley £ Medrich (1980) report *• similar 
mediating effect in their analyses of middle school 
children* ; They compared high and low achieving ^tudents In 
high and low achieving schools holding SES constant* For 
the !ow SES qhildren* parental Input does make a difference 
although within limits* The involved parents !»do ^ot^ seem 
to increase the proportion of high achievers* [although] 
they clearly do reduce the proportion of , low achievers* (p» 
201)* ' 



The few available studies that include the most obvious ' 
mediating variables like race* SES* and age of the child 
suggest that general ized efforts to increase parent 
participation may be misdirected* For example the groups 
generally most under achieving are low income blrck ^nd- other 
minority students* The Incidence studies show that black 
families are less likely to participate/* but that when they 
do their efforts tffay be less effective than those of white 
parents in enhancing their child's achievement* at least In 
the elementary grades* Hence Intervention programs rooted 

18 
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Jn current thinking to increase the involvement of parents 
of low achieving/ low income black students (le#/ the 
disadvantaged student) may have disappointing results* 

Proposing parent part icp-ation certainly may be justified 
on the grounds of parental right and r espjpns I b i H ty . to give 
input to their child's education* however supporting parent 
participation on the grounds of , its efficacy In enhancing 
achievement may be overgenerat Izatlon and premature* At 
best the literature Indicates that under certain 
curcurr.stances participation is important, however It is also 
clear that a more complex schema is necessary to model an 
effective home school relationship with diverse groups of 
older children in school. As Schraft t Kagan H-979) 
conclude ••••• while the reports on the impact of parent 
participation are mixed and somewhat d i sappo i nt i ng> I • 3 
enough impact studies affirm the' Eflisnilal of parent 
participation for parents and students'' (p .7). Both 
research and Intervention efforts, need to differentiate 
jjmong the many forms of parent participation and identify 
useful rpatches between home and school character istics* 
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The notion of famfly involvement in education is likely 
here to stay* Like other explanatory frameworks it is more 
a product of the times than a breakthrough in scientific 
theorizing or the culmination of systematic research* It 
has a political history and roots in the democratic ideo logy 
as wefl as being an- outgrowth of more recent social 
movements (e*g*> Civil Rights movement^ consumer rights* and 
bureaucratic accountability)* While common perceptions are 
of defcltning parental Interest and involvement in children's 
schooling* there is little empirical data or logical 
evidence to support the contention* The available data on 
the efficacy of parent participation s*^|^^t— that in some 
segments an apparently causal relationship exists between 
.par-ent part icipatton .and student achievement* The data also 
clearly indicate that tha effect mty no.t.bfc gene' able to 
all ago ethnic and SES groups* Intervention efforts to 
mimic the presumed causal relationship have been 
.disappointing* Overall the literature points to the need 
for more specific delineation, of the parent participation 
construct and mor^e mul t i va r I ab I e research on school-family 
relationships If fruitful intervention results are to be 
ach I ev ed* 

20 . . 
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The Research literature., might be clarified * by 

# * 

classifying studies on the basis of a more differentiated 
construct of parent participation* The avai I ab le 
operational measures include 7 a broad range of activities 
that vary on at least three dimensions! (1) Parental 
penetration into the school* ie., the extent to which 
parents, are Involved- In school functions and activities* 
Monitoring school homework or fund raiding are low 
penetration activities, wh hi e -ser v I ng as a classroom aide or 
co-directing a school activity would be high penetration 
activities* (2) Potential for change, ie./ the degree to 



which the~ parent Tel: iv ft y has t h e po t en t i alt o change school 
operations. Speaking to a. class about careers proabab I y. has 
-little potential for school change, white collaboration in 
IEP p,lannin,g has great potential ~for changing school 
procedures at least for the focal child* (3) Parental 
power, le*> the extent ' to which parents are seen as 
deficient versus competent to contribute to school decision 
making* This dimension is more associated with school and 
parents perceptions than specific activities, but may 
determine the natur'e of the activities proposed. Parent 
partiYpatlon mandated by federal efforts; in programs for the 
disadvantaged has had minimal impact on public education 
(Schraft 6 KVgan, 1979). This . may be due in part to school 
or parent perceptions that these parents are not qualified 
to make decisions abou-t school procedure* 



Inter vention e f f or t ts and to some extent over a ! 1 research 
in the realm of parent participation has reflected en 
idealized middle class notion of family* Changing f amljy 
social conditions; e *g • > working mothers; single pa rent S; 
arid smaller families are real changes and have importance 
for the nature of parent school relations* No longer can 
these be cited as causes" of school problems* Once the 
exception^ they are rabidly becoming the norm* In fact In 
1977 and 1978 the. "typ.lcaf" American family of woTWng 
father; » homemaker mother and two minor children accounted^ 
for only 7* of> husband-wife families (Bureau of Labor 

4 

Statistics; 1978)* In 198C more children under the age of 
18 had working mothers than non-working .mothers- (Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, 1981). 

o 

i. 

Research may be necessary to study the facto rs that 
inhibit or limit parental effectiveness in the school 
setting* For example; why Is it that the low SES families 
in the Benson; et al* (1980) study were not able to 
facilitate higher achievement for their children? Hhat 
factors seem to dilute the efficacy of various forms of 
parent participation for older children? 
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Previous efforts have Identified some Important 
Ingredients In successful parent participation. While 
Bronf enbrenner concludes that family Is key to longterm 
maintenance of ga|ns from early Intervention programs*- he 
qua I I ties that statement by saying th8t If parents are 
brought Into the 4 process In a way that undermines their 
confidence* this could actually make things wo rs e# * 4 Stih r af t 
£ ' K*gan (1979) corroborate the need for active and 
relatively Important roles for parents In urban education 
programs* They Indicate that efforts to enhance parent 
participation can no longer be "one way" exchanges *s 
Llghtfoo.t (1978) describes* where schools expect parents to 
change to fit the model. best for the schooU Rather efforts 
at parent participation need to focus more on collaboration 
and mechanisms for mutual exchange, "The goal of parent 



participation needs to become the creation of on go i ng .forums 
for collaboration rather than either parent confrontation of 
school system defense of the, bureaucratic status quo" 
(Schraft 6 Kagan, 1979). 

The level of family involvement in school affairs , has, 
become a predominant explanation fo.f a wide variety of 
school problems. - Although there l*s little data to support 
two under lying ^assumptions of this causal relationship tie.* 
decrease in family involvement, and the efficacy of parent 
..participation in enhancing student performance), there is 
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potential in the intervention implications stemming from the 

hypothesized relation ship. Most intervention efforts have,, 

focused on increasing parent particpation* however* in the 

absence of serious ana i ys is o.f " Vhe content and purpose of 

that participation. Changing family conditions have been 

repeatedly scapegoated in these discussions* yet tfit 

changing social conditions are changing reality and ought to 

jenerate a new level of discussion about home-schoo I 

relationships and a diverse set o f z\ t er nat i ve mechanisms to 

accommodate them. The f, victim blaming" implicit In 

deficient parent participation explanations threatens to 

divert attention from collaborative home-school efforts and 

fruitful change* 
* 
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